IDEALISM    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPEAN    THOUGHT
of God in Berkeley, In his Critique of Pure Reason, Kant has a
long polemic against idealism of the Berkeleyan type. His own
idealism is called critical idealism, in which the start is made with
the act of experience as an indivisible concrete unity, critically
examined in order to bring to light its presuppositions. Of course,
that this is the starting-point of critical philosophy is known
later, and the problem was actually given to Kant by the assur-
ance of mind only. Because of the felt opposition between the
mind and its object, even in Kant's philosophy the start is actually
made with the mind; that is, the mind starts with the certainty
of itself and enquires how it can be certain of the objects it knows.
Of course, this sort of subjectivism is common to all philosophies
of the modern period, even to realisms, though there may be a
few, like Russell, who think that the doubt of Descartes may be
extended to the doubter himself. But though the certainty of
mind is there in the starting-point of Kant, the dualism too of
subject and object is there; and Kant enquired critically the pre-
suppositions of the subject's ideas being true of the object, which
is alien to them. The thing-in-itself and the noumenal self became
a sort of limiting concepts, which had to be postulated in order
to explain our experience. The activity of the transcendental
object in producing sensations, and that of the transcendental
subject in supplying the forms, are shown to be presupposed in
our experience. The provisional dualism has given place to another
dualism; and subjectivism loses its bad odour when it is seen that
the subject here is not the ordinary mind. Only because of the
current philosophical usage did Kant start as he did. He thus
cleared the way for the solution of the problems left unsolved by
Berkeley and Occasionalism; and whether his solution is successful
or not, we see that at least it is more definitely and concretely
formulated. The transcendental self or God is the presupposition
of our experience, both of the finite self and the object. It is
through its activity that the phenomenal object is constructed.
Its activity through us is spontaneous and involuntary like the
workings of our heart. God's activity is thus brought closer to us;
and we can understand better one of the tenets of Occasionalism,
namely, that we partake of the knowledge of God and so can
know objects through Him. Even Berkeley's contention that the
physical things are ideas in the mind of God is more clear to us.
Idealism of the Platonic type also is to be found in Kant's
philosophy. Kant distinguished between the forms of sensation,
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